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SECOND  ANNUAL  DINNER 


OF   THK 


NEW  -^  ENGLAND  ■=■  SOCIETY 


OK   ST.    LOUIS. 


The  Second  Annual  Celebration  and  Dinner  of  the  New 
Enghmd  Society  of  St.  Louis  took  place  Tuesday  evening, 
December  21st,  1886,  at  the  Southern  Hotel. 

The  room  and  tables  were  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers  and  plants. 

An  effort  was  made  to  have  the  dinner  suofo-estive  of  the 
dinners  of  our  fathers,  and  was  in  this  respect  only  a  partial 
success,  but  in  every  other  way  was  satisfactory  to  the 
members  of  the  Society. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Stimson,  D.  D.,  invoked  the  Divine  bless- 
ing. After  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  and 
guests  partook  of  the  dinner  prepared  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 


MENU. 
Oyster  Soup,  Boston  Crackers. 

Celery . 

Boiled  C odjish ,  Butter  Sauce. 

Boiled  Potatoes. 

Baked  Pork  and  Beans. 

Boston  Brown  Bread.  Crab  Orchard  Cider. 

Chicken  Pie,  Family  Style. 

Boiled  liice.  Cider  Apple  Sauce. 

Boast  Turkey,  Stuffed,  Cranberry  Sauce. 

Tea. 

Baked  Potatoes.  Turnips.  Squash. 

JSTevj  England  Bum  PuncJi. 

Broiled  Quail  on  Toast. 

Lettuce  Salad. 

Indian  Pudding. 

Mince  Pie.  Apple  Pie.  Pumpkin  Pie. 

Doughnuts.  Assorted  Cake. 

Vanilla  Ice   Cream. 
Fruit.  Cheese.  Coffee. 

The  vocul  music  of  the  evening  was  furnishetl  by  the 
Hatton  Glee  Club,  and  consisted  of  songs  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion. 


PRESIDENT  RICHARDSON'S  ADDRESS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Sons  and  Daughters  of  New  Eng- 
land: 

We  have  gathered  here  this  evening  to  turn  our  minds 
away  from  our  present  surroundings  back  upon  the  places 
of  our  birth  and  the  scenes  of  our  childhood. 

And  now  while  our  thoughts  go  rushing  back  over  the  in- 
tervening years,  leaving  the  present  and  the  events  that  have 
chequered  our  lives  and  covered  our  brows  with  gray  locks, 
meantime,  in  abeyance,  and  once  more  with  the  vigor  and 
hilarity  of  youth  we  go  bounding  along  over  the  oft  trodden 
path  that  leads  through  the  old  orchard,  with  its  juicy  ripe 
fruit  all  around  us,  down  to  the  cool  crystal  spring  that 
bubbles  up  from  under  the  moss  covered  rocks  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  throwing  ourselves  prone  on  the  ground 
again  quench  our  thirst  at  the  original  fountain  of  nature  ; 
or,  perhaps,  hand  in  hand  with  our  youthful  companions, 
meander  alons;  the  familiar  old  road  that  leads  over  the 
meadow  and  brook  and  up  the  long  hill  to  the  bright  red 
school  house  where  our  exuberant  youth  was  disciplined  to 
start  on  the  journey  of  life  ;  or  again,  on  the  morning  of 
God's  holy  and  still  Sabbath  day  with  our  fathers  and 
mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters,  arrayed  in  our  best  attire, 
wend  our  way  to  where  the  old  meeting  house  stands,  among 
the  big  elms,  on  the  broad  village  square,  and  entering  its 
courts  with  awe  take  our  seats  in  the  square  high-backed 
pews  and  in  silence  and  wonder,  again  listen  to  the  words  of 
the  good  man  of  God  who  pointed  out  to  us  in  our  youth 
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with  mathematical  precision  the  one  only  straight  and  sure 
way  into  the  happy  unseen  hereafter  ;  as  all  these  thoughts 
and  perhaps  many  others  come  thronging  into  your  minds,  do 
you  not  feel  welling  up  within  you,  and  beyond  your  control 
an  unspeakal)le  sensation  of  joy,  that  you  passed  your  early 
life,  and  had  your  youth  trained  for  its  conflicts,  in  the  land 
of  the  pilgrims?  Most  assuredly  you  do.  It  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  it  could  be  otherwise.  But  it  will  be  asked 
why  we  gather  here  to  indulge  in  joyful  retrospections  over 
the  bleak  hills,  cold  valleys  and  barren  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land? And  I  answer:  If  for  no  other  o'ood  reason  it  is 
because  it  is  the  home  of  our  childhood.  But  more,  all  men 
who  entertain  large  purposes  in  life  and  aim  to  accomplish 
great  ends,  seek  inspiration  from  some  quarter  to  nerve 
themselves  for  the  struggle  before  them,  and  they  look  for 
it  where  it  Ijcst  can  be  found. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  us,  my  hearers,  how- 
ever it  may  be  with  others,  that  we  can  lind  it  in  the  very 
direction  we  are  now  looking,  in  the  history  and  times  of 
our  sires. 

When  we  look  back  ui)on  the  history  of  the  first  settlers 
of  New  England  and  find  that  out  of  their  stern  characters, 
hardy  lives  and  irrei)ressible  endeavors,  great  principles 
have  been  evolved,  and  great  ends  attained  in  the  interest 
of  ourselves  and  nninkind,  we  catch  the  high  puri)()ses 
that  inspired  them  and  are  incited  to  emulate  their  lives. 

Who  can  fail  to  l)e  profoundly  impressed  by  the  great  moral 
events  which  had  their  origin  in  early  New  England,  and 
reaching  down  to  our  times  have  sha[)ed  and  are  still  shap- 
ing the  civilization  that  prevails  in  this  land? 

But  what  a  colony  was  this  which  they  founded  ! 

In  the  cabin  of  the  "  Mayflower,"  l)efore  landing,  they 
entered  into  a  unanimous  compact  for  their  government 
which  embodied  all  the  great  principles  of  universal  liberty, 
regulated  by  law,  whieh  prevail  to  this  day  ;  and  when  they 
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established  their  colony  on  shore,  they  planted  it  on  the 
indestructible  foundations  of  liberty  and  law,  righteousness 
a  nd  j  ustice  co  rah  ined . 

In  deciding  upon  the  site  of  their  location,  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  no  sordid  motives  of  greed — no  allurements  of 
bright,  sunny  skies,  fertile  soil  or  golden  sands  for  a  mo- 
ment distracted  tJieir  minds. 

Fleeing  from  oppression  at  home  they  only  sought  a  re- 
treat where  they  could  work  out  their  own  manhood  unmo- 
lested— where  they  could  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  own  toil 
in  peace  and  where  they  could  worship  and  serve  their 
Maker  in  accordance  with  their  own  understanding  of  the 
ol)ligations  that  rested  upon  them. 

The  Scriptures  alone  were  their  guide,  and  no  law  or 
practice  was  binding  that  did  not  accord  therewith. 

The  school  house  and  the  meetino-  house  were  the  chan- 
nels  throuoh  which  thev  promulo;ated  their  views,  and  dur- 
ing  all  these  intervening  years  they  have  spread  with  our 
expanding  population,  as  it  rolled  across  this  wide  country, 
until  they  now  reach  from  its  eastern  to  its  western  shores. 

But  New  England,  my  hearers,  no  longer  lingers  on  the 
rock  bound  shores  of  the  east.  She  has  taken  to  herself  wings, 
as  it  were,  and  scaling  mountains  and  valleys,  deep  rivers 
and  broad  plains,  keeping  in  the  van  of  empire  as  it  marched 
toward  the  west,  she  has  uprooted  the  forests,  erected  great 
cities,  chequered  the  whole  land  with  school  houses  and 
churches,  and  planted  her  sons  and  her  civilization  on  every 
square  league  of  the  north. 

And  what  a  mighty  civilization  it  is,  that  marks  the  track 
of  her  progress  ! 

Search  the  world  over  and  show  me  another  land  where 
liberty  and  justice,  enterprise  and  intelligence  and  prosperity 
and  happiness  prevail  in  an  equal  degree. 

Look  out  upon  the  great  States  she  has  budded,  as  her 
sons  moved  on  toward  the  west,  and  witness  the  marvel  of 
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time  :  the  greater  part  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and 
others  still  rising  beyond.  See  their  free  schools  and  aca- 
demies, their  colleges  and  universities,  their  store  houses, 
factories  and  farms  ;  look  into  their  comfortal)le  dwellings 
surrounded  by  beauty  and  plenty  and  tilled  with  elegance 
and  art ;  but  better  than  all  this,  see  their  manly  sons  and 
their  womanly  daughters,  disciplined  in  manners  and  edu- 
cated in  morals  and  mind,  and  prepared  to  maintain  the 
great  trust  their  parents  bequeathed  to  their  care. 

True,  they  have  been  charged  from  certain  quarters  with 
narrowmindedness  and  branded  as  incorri2il)le  fanatics,  but 
if  their  accusers  had  been  stimulated  by  a  similar  infatuation 
and  zeal,  what  a  spectacle  of  grandeur  and  greatness  would 
that  section  of  our  country  have  long  since  been  presenting 
to  the  admiring  gaze  of  mankind. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  present  consti- 
tution, and  even  later,  the  opinion  generally  prevailed  that 
the  great  mass  of  our  population  would  always  be  found  on 
the  rich  sunny  tields  of  the  South.  Peculiar  circumstances, 
however, have  disa[)p()inted  that  expectation, and  for  seventy- 
tive  3'ears  or  more  the  grand  march  of  population  has  been 
always  and  only  westward  and  over  that  portion  of  our 
country  where  liberty  held  full  sway. 

It  remained  for  the  first  gun  tired  on  "  Sumpter "  to 
change  its  course  toward  the  South. 

Two  antagonistic  civilizations  had  si)read  over  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  this  country,  and  history  has  recorded  the 
outcome  of  the  fearful  strife  that  was  recently  waged 
between  them. 

It  has  shown  that  the  sword  of  the  North,  wielded  l)y  the 
strong  arm  of  freedom,  marching  under  the  banner  of  union 
and  law,  hewed  its  triuni[)hant  way  through  all  physical  oj)- 
[){)sition,   until  the   final   Held  of  Appomatox  was  won.  and 
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peace  again  prevailed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

Such  is  the  proof  of  her  invincible  power  when  marshalled 
in  battle  array.  But  her  destiny  and  mission  by  no  means 
end  here,  for  her  moral  supremacy  is  as  potent  as  her  phys- 
ical power  is  supreme,  and  it  is  in  this  new  course  of  empire 
marching  southward  that  her  greatest,  3'^et  peaceful  triumph 
over  ideas,  is  now  being  wrought  out  and  achieved. 

As  we  live  it,  history  seems  to  make  slow  progress  indeed, 
but  thousands  of  northern  men  with  millions  of  northern 
capital,  have  already  made  their  homes  in  the  South. 

She  has  wisely  opened  her  arms  to  immigration,  and  there 
is  no  fairer  field  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  intellio;ence, 
enterprise  and  capital  can  win  a  richer  reward. 

A  fresh  breeze  from  the  North  is  now  blowing,  bearing 
on  its  wings  fresh  energy,  life  and  new  ideas,  and  Florida  is 
responding  to  their  touch.  Her  vast  forests  of  desolate  pines 
and  swamps  of  grim  smiling  alligators  are  fast  disappearing 
before  the  incoming  hosts  that  are  swarming  all  over  this 
sea-fanned  sanitarium  of  the  South,  while  groves  of  green 
lemon  trees  and  orchards  of  oranges  are  springing  up  all 
over  the  state. 

Alabama  and  Georgia  have  awakened  and  are  bestirring 
themselves  as  they  never  bestirred  before,  and  furnace  and 
mine  and  factory  and  farm  are  aglow  with  an  ardor  and 
life  that  is  rapidly  transforming  these  states. 

The  empire  of  Texas  is  arising,  and  in  the  new  found 
strength  that  pervades  her,  her  broad  fertile  fields  are  glist- 
ering with  harvests  so  rich  and  so  varied,  that  king  cotton 
has  been  constrained  to  share  his  dominions  with  grain,  and 
the  same  life  and  spirit  prevail  all  around. 

All  over  the  South  the  free  school,  in  its  true  New  England 
significance,  is  lifting  itself  into  view,  and  free  thought  and 
free  labor  are  slowly,  but  sureh%  asserting  their  sway. 

And  this  progress  of  affairs   will   go   on,  until  it  will  be 
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(lifScult  to  distiiio-uish  old  Massachusetts  from  her  fierv  foe 
at  the  South,  or  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  from  any  two 
Yankee  states  at  the  North.  It  will  2:0  on  until  this  sfreat 
nation,  so  long  retarded  and  divided  by  contending  civiliza- 
tions, will  have  become  a  homogeneous  people,  and  it  never 
will  pause  in  its  course,  until  like  institutions  and  ideas  pre- 
vail all  over  this  land,  and  the  North  and  the  South  are 
l)lended  into  one  indistinguishal)le  whole. 

RESPONSE  OF  HON.  GEO.  E.  LEIGHTON. 

After  the  singino;  of  "  Hurrah  for  New  Enijland,"  bv  the 
Glee  Clul),  the  President  announced  the  toast,  "  The  New 
Euiiland  Idea  and  its  liviufj  force  in  the  historv  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,"  and  called  upon  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Leighton 
to  re[)ly.      He  spoke  as  follows  : 

I  rejoice  in  meeting  with  the  sons  of  New  England  this 
evening,  and  in  being  permitted  to  join  with  you  in  recalling 
what  Avas  Ijest,  what  was  permanent  and  enduring  in  the 
civilization  the  early  colonists  planted  and  nourished  and 
developed  on  our  shores. 

The  21st  of  December,  1(520,  was  not  a  day  of  festivity, 
but  it  was  a  momentous  day  in  the  history  of  America  ;  and 
on  each  recurring  anniversary,  I  know  of  no  more  appro- 
jiriate  tril)ute  we  can  pay  to  the  moral  and  political  worth 
of  the  founders  of  New  P^ngland,  than  we  do  in  thus  assem- 
bling together,  with  a  just  pride  in  our  New  England  l)irth. 

And  yet,  I  sometimes  think  that,  in  our  sui)reme  vener- 
ation for  New  P^ngland  and  the  fathers,  we  are  apt  to  limit 
ourselves  too  closely  to  the  colonists  who  left  the  grand  old 
island  to  found  new  homes  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children,  and  to  the  little  territory  on  our  northeastern 
coast,  where,  indeed,  the  New  England  idea  reached  its 
highest  development. 
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But  all  that  was  best  in  the  colonists  of  New  Eno;land 
had  its  birth  long  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth. 
All  that  was  vital  in  the  New  England  character  had  slept 
in  Saxon  homes  in  the  days  of  Alfred.  It  illumined  the 
halls  of  Oxford,  when  Latimer  and  Ridley  stood  at  the  stake 
for  conscience.  It  had  been  nourished  in  English  homes, 
when  vice  had  the  entree  of  English  palaces.  But  it  was  in 
the  seventeenth  century  to  assert  itself  and  become  a  new 
idea  in  the  national  life.  The  time  had  come  when  it  was 
to  be  applied  to  daily  living,  to  religion,  to  government,  to 
law,  and  it  claimed  a  recognition. 

In  the  providence  of  God,  more  than  a  century  before, 
America  had  been  discovered,  and  had  offered  to  the  world 
new  fields  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  civilization. 
But  had  America  remained  undiscovered,  none  the  less 
Avould  all  tliat  New  England  represents  have  arisen  and 
claimed  recognition — somewhere.  New  England  became 
vAvxXj  the  colonists  made  it,  but  the  colonists  were  kith  and 
kin  of  a  body  of  men  in  Old  England,  representing  the 
same  ideas,  and  endeavoring  to  embody  them  there.  It 
was  an  accident  that  Hampden  and  Pym  and  Milton  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  Bradford,  Win- 
throp  and  Winslow  were  on  this — that  Oliver  Cromwell, 
going  out  from  Cambridge  University,  in  1616,  remained  in 
England,  while  John  Harvard,  going  out  from  the  same 
University  ten  years  later,  came  to  America.  It  was  a 
happy  incident  that  there  was  a  land  untrammeled  by  the 
traditions  of  a  thousand  years,  where  the  new  birth  of  Eng- 
land could  find  a  home  of  its  own.  But  the  new  life  was 
not  dependent  upon  America  as  a  home.  It  grew  in  the 
old  land,  as  it  grew  in  the  new,  resisted  indeed,  hampered 
in  its  development  by  church  and  state,  by  a  corrupt  court, 
and  a  dissolute  aristocracy,  l)ut,  nevertheless,  it  grew  ;  and 
then,  breaking  all  restraint,  and  striking  down  all  opposition, 
brouo-ht  a  kino-'s  head  to  the  block.    The  New  England  idea 
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had  tried  to  find  standing  room  in  the  old  world.  It  came 
to  America,  Avhen,  for  the  time,  its  effort  seemed  to  have 
failed,  when  the  obstacles  seemed  to  be  too  great,  and 
rooted  too  firmly  in  the  very  tissue  of  the  English  national- 
ity. The  comini»:-in  of  the  Stuarts  save  head  to  the  zeal 
and  bigotry  of  all  sects  and  classes,  political  and  religious. 
No  peace  could  be  found  in  England  for  those  who  repre- 
sented the  new  idea.  The  exodus,  considernig  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers,  the  uncertainties  and  trials  which  accom- 
panied it,  was  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  1633,  it  had  reached  such  a  point  that  the  king,  in 
council,  considered  the  expediency  of  restraining  it.  From 
twelve  to  fifteen  ships  a  month  were  leaving  the  old  land, 
laden  with  colonists.  Such  an  exodus  means  something', 
and  it  can  only  mean  the  movement  of  some  great  idea 
struggling  for  realization.  No  hope  of  personal  gain,  no 
expectation  of  material  benefit  could,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  induce  the  best  blood  of  middle  class  England  to 
leave  the  old  land  and  seek  the  rocky  and  inhospitable 
shores  of  the  new.  It  meant,  in  that  day,  a  final  severance 
from  kindred  and  home.  It  was  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  settlement  of  New  England,  that  it  was  the  voluntary 
acceptance  of  the  hard  conditions  of  existence  in  the  new 
world  for  a  principle,  while  all  the  other  settlements  were 
the  result  of  strictly  commercial  adventure.  Winslow, 
Brewster  and  Staudish  represented  a  different  pur})ose  in 
life  from  that  of  Raleigh,  Baltimore,  or  Oglethorp,  or  even 
Pcnn. 

That  idea,  in  all  its  essential  qualities,  was  one  which, 
however  overcome  by  more  powerful  interests,  has  never 
l)een  absent  from  the  world.  It  was  the  struggle  of  the 
moral  sense  of  a  nation  for  recognition  in  the  national  life. 
It  was  an  indignant  protest  against  corruption  in  the  church 
and  in  the  state,  against  a  dissolute  court  and  a  slavish  par- 
1  ianiunt.     Between  Strafford,  haughty,  stern, and  heartless, 
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and  Laud,  bigotted,  corrupt  and  vindictive,  the  honest 
yeoman  of  Enghmd — honest  and  of  good  purpose  as  the 
mass  in  Enghmd  have  always  been,  could  find  no  standing 
room. 

Cromwell  said  of  his  army  that  "  tliey  had  the  fear  of 
God  before  them,  and  made  some  conscience  of  what  they 
did,'"  and  I  know  of  no  statement  so  comprehensive  of  the 
essential  quality  of  the  New  England,  or,  if  you  choose  to 
call  it  so — the  Puritan  idea.  It  describes  the  New  England 
colonists  who  first  came,  just  as  it  describes  their  fathers 
and  brothers  and  sons,  who  delayed  their  departure  until 
the  contest  had  been  fought  out  at  home.  It  was  loyalty 
to  God,  as  against  blind  loyalty  to  the  King ;  the  divine  in- 
heritance of  manhood  with  its  rights,  as  ao:ainst  the  human 
inheritance  of  noble  birth  with  its  privileges  ;  the  heroism 
of  discipline,  faith  and  prayer,  against  the  bravado  of  the 
court  and  camp. 

It  was  of  such  men  that  even  Clarendon  was  compelled 
to  say,  that  to  them  "  victory  was  entailed,"  and  what  was 
true  of  them  then,  is  true  of  the  same  kind  of  men  now. 

What  wonder  that  those  "  who  had  the  fear  of  God  before 
them,  and  made  some  conscience  of  what  they  did"  should 
liy  the  land  where  loyalty  had  become  only  servitude  ;  where 
love  had  become  sensuality ;  where  the  church  had  only  re- 
ligion enough  to  persecute  and  oppress  ;  where  cold  hearts 
and  narrow  minds  had  created  the  golden  age  of  the  syco. 
phant,  the  bigot,  and  the  roue.  What  wonder  that  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  honest  indignation  should  sweep  from  power, 
and  place,  those  who  had  sought  to  destroy  the  birthright 
of  a  people. 

If,  in  old  England,  the  powerful  interests  of  church  and 
aristocracy,  rooted  in  the  very  fibre  of  the  national  life,  re- 
gained their  sway  for  a  time,  it  was  only  the  more  certain 
that  in  the  New  England,  where  these  had  no  hold  upon 
any  part  of  the  people,  the  Puritan   spirit   would  remain 
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dominant,  and  give  to  their  public  and  private  life  the  form 
and  color  of  its  own  purpose.  It  did  remain.  The  motto  of 
the  colonial  troops  at  Louisl)urg,  "  nil  desperandura  Christo 
duce"  was  expressive  of  the  same  essential  idea  as  that 
which  animated  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  more  than  a  century 
l)efore — a  resistless  enthusiasm,  hallowed  by  a  sense  of  re- 
ligious duty. 

It  is  to-day  the  fundamental  quality  of  the  best  Ameri. 
canism.  To  have  "the  fear  of  God  before  them,  and  to  make 
some  conscience  of  what  thev  do,"  o-ives  to  American 
Democracy  a  type  and  quality  Avhich  we  look  for  in  vain  in 
the  Latin  races  It  has  never  been  extinct  on  either  conti- 
nent. It  inspired  Sidney  and  Russell,  and  gave  to  English 
liberty  the  Declaration  of  Rio:;ht — our  inheritance.  It  nerved 
the  arms  of  the  men  at  Lexington,  Concord  and  Bunker 
Hill.  It  moved  the  hearts  of  Chatham  and  Burke  when 
they  plead  before  England  for  justice  and  right  to  America. 
It  animated  Wilberforee  in  his  grand  work  of  securing  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  English  colonies.  Seward 
and  Chase,  and  Sumner  and  Lincoln  "  made  some  conscience 
of  what  they  did,"  and  in  the  unfailing  providence  of  God, 
their  work  was  successful  in  the  contest  with  an  idea  of 
government  in  which  policy  was  the  controlling  spirit.  Pur- 
itanism in  the  old  world  and  the  new  has  ijiven  this  lesson 
to  statesmen,  that  no  cause  rooted  in  the  moral  sense  of  a 
nation  need  fear,  in  the  long  run,  the  result  of  a  contest 
with  fraud,  with  injustice,  or  with  mere  policy  or  expediency, 
however  s[)eciously  presented  or  obstinately  maintained. 

The  time  was  when,  even  in  our  country,  attention  was 
called  to  the  petty  and  superficial  incidents  of  the  Puritan 
character  of  the  seventeeth  centurjs  but  that  time  has  passed. 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  })lead  for  their  right  to  a  lofty 
place  in  human  history  ;  to  defend  the  honesty  and  integrity 
of  their  character,  or  the  endurin«:  worth  of  the  sfreat  work 
they  did.     Surveying  them  from  the  high  vantage  ground 
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of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  we  see  much  that  amuses,  and 
much  that,  in  our  age,  would  arouse  our  opposition.  But 
the  fibre  and  quality  was  alwa3'S  pure  and  lofty,  and  tended 
to  the  creation  of  a  sound  and  vio;orous  manhood  and  woman- 
hood.  We  can  see,  even  in  our  own  day,  how  the  most 
ardent  reformers  in  social  affairs  sometimes  fail  to  place 
themselves  where  they  realize  the  just  perspective  of  our 
whole  social  life,  and  exaggerate  the  application  of  a  prin- 
ciple, in  itself  sound  and  wise,  to  a  degree  which  makes 
virtue  itself  seem  ridiculous.  Piety,  industry  and  frugality 
were  the  sturdy  virtues  of  the  founders  of  New  England, 
and  if,  at  our  great  distance,  piety  seems  sometimes  to  have 
become  austerity,  if  industry  seems  delving,  and  frugality 
seems  like  parsimony,  in  the  light  of  the  record  of  character 
which  they  created  and  nourished,  which  shone  in  every  con- 
test for  human  right,  in  every  effort  for  social  enlightenment, 
in  the  educational  institutions  which  they  founded  and  sus- 
tained, (for  Harvard,  Yale  and  Dartmouth  were  all  of  colo- 
nial origin),  in  the  body  of  law  which  they  created  and 
administered,  in  the  commercial  and  military  enterprises 
which  they  carried  out,  in  the  high  degree  of  intelligence 
which  left  its  mark  on  the  politics  and  theology  of  the  times, 
we  may  well  question  the  importance  of  its  superficial  man- 
ifestations. Human  history  has  given  us  no  record  of  a 
people  so  eminently  intelligent,  thrifty,  energetic  and  frugal, 
who  have  submitted  these  qualities  so  absolutely  to  the  con- 
trol of  a  strono-  religious  faith  and  allowed  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  as  they  saw  and  felt  it,  to  domi- 
nate every  interest  of  life. 

I  have  said  that  Puritanism,  in  all  its  essential  quality  of 
"  fearino;  God  and  makino-  some  conscience  of  what  it 
does,"  is  still  an  enduring  force  in  the  progress  of  our  race. 
In  the  environment  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  assumes  a 
different  aspect,  for  the  world  has  moved  forward  and  its 
contest  is  with  new  and  different  foes. 
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It  is  In'oader  and  more  catholic  in  its  spirit,  more  tolerant, 
more  practical,  and  less  given  to  forms  and  observances  as 
becomes  the  age  ;  more  appreciative  of  what  is  good,  and 
true  in  art,  science  and  literature  ;  in  all  races,  in  all  re- 
ligions, in  all  civilizations,  l)ut  it  still  "  makes  conscience  of 
what  it  does,"  and  insists  upon  the  application  of  the  moral 
sense  to  every  social  and  political,  even  to  every  religious 
interest.  And  as  it  has  grown  l)roader  in  its  spirit,  it  has 
spread  over  the  whole  country.  It  is  no  longer,  if  indeed 
it  was  ever  contined  to  New  England.  If  it  required  rocky 
shores,  and  sterile  lands,  and  granite  hills  for  its  nurture  in 
a  different  ao-e  from  this,  it  no  Ioniser  needs  them.  The  inner 
heart  of  the  American  people  is  Puritan  to-day — more 
Puritan  than  ever.  In  the  South  as  well  as  the  North, 
in  the  West  as  well  as  the  East ;  wherever  the  sentiment 
prevails  that  what  is  right  is  to  be  preferred  to  what  is 
expedient,  whatever  is  pure  and  of  good  report  to  what  is 
vicious  and  de1)asing,  there  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Puri- 
tan idea  has  found  root  and  will  flourish.  I  will  not  point 
to  our  cities  Avhere  the  incouijruous  elements  of  all  lands 
gather  ;  where  vice  and  crime  hold  their  carnival  ;  where 
place  and  power  are  bought  and  sold,  and  the  false  political 
l)hilosophie.s  which  have  grown  out  of  centuries  of  op})res- 
sion  in  the  old  world  antagonize  the  principles  upon  which 
American  lil)erty  is  founded,  and  threaten  sometimes  to 
engulf  them  ;  but  the  cities  do  not  yet  constitute  America. 
On  every  hill  toj)  where  the  spire  still  })()ints  the  way  to  a 
higher  life  ;  in  every  valley  where  the  children  are  taught 
the  principles  of  American  lilierty,  and  the  virtues  and 
sacrifices  which  created  and  have  preserved  it ;  ))y  every 
farm  house  and  village  hearthstone  where 

"  Dundee's  wild  warbling  measures  rise. 

Or  noble  Eli^in  beats  the  heavenward  flame," 

in  everv  Christain   household   where  character  and  worth 
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are  still  held  to  be  the  titles  to  honor,  there  it  has  found  a 
home.  It  will  meet  and  solve  the  new  political  and  social 
problems  as  it  has  met  and  solved  the  old,  but  it  will  apply 
the  old  principle  and  make  '*  conscience  of  what  it  does." 
That  principle  is  a  vital  spark  caught  from  no  human  altar 
and  it  will  not  be  extinguished. 


KESPONSE  OF   REV.  GEORGE  E.  MARTIN. 

After  the  singing  of  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  the  Rev. 
George  E.  Martin  responded  to  the  toast,  "  The  Laud  of 
the  Modern  Pilgrims,"  in  the  followino;  words  : 

Mr.    President,   Ladies    and    Gentlemen,   Fellow    Modern 
Pilgrims : 

In  this  presence,  and  at  this  time,  I  can  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  feelings  of  a  would-be  Sunday-school  orator,  who, 
when  he  asked  his  audience  of  hopefuls  what  he  should  talk 
about,  was  somewhat  disconcerted  by  the  ready  reply  from 
a  precocious  youngster,  "  About  ten  minutes,  if  you  please, 
sir. 

Privately,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Committee,  trying  to 
control  this  evening's  "  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul," 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  limits  of  "  about  ten  minutes." 
At  once  the  embarrassment  of  my  position  must  be  evident 
to  you  all ;  I  am  asked  in  this  meagre  space  of  time  to 
cover  all  this  vast  land.  Yet,  following  the  example  of 
those  who  have  already  relieved  themselves  of  their  pent-up 
patriotism,  and,  in  so  doing,  have  erred  on  the  charity  side 
of  their  prescribed  ten  minutes,  I  may  hope,  with  your  in- 
dulgence, to  make  my  ten  minutes,  in  suggestion  at  least, 
do  a  large  service. 

Wherever,  in  the  wide  world,  away  from  Scotland,  a 
Scotchman  may  be,  whenever  he  sees  a  spray  of  pink  heather 
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bloom,  thoughts  of  the  home  land  arise  in  his  heart,  and 
often  an  utterance  like  this  comes  to  his  lips,  "There's  nae 
land  sae  gude  as  that  bonny  land,  my  ain  land."  It  is  his 
land.  Whenever  a  Frenchman,  aAvay  from  "  Sunny  France," 
hears  the  inspiring  Marseillaise,  with  characteristic  enthu- 
siasm, he  cries,  "  France  is  my  land."  Itz'shis  land.  With 
a  delicious  obstinancy,  an  Englishman,  away  from  England, 
thinks  and  speaks  of  that  land  as  his  land.  It  is  his  land. 
Awav  from  beloved  Germanv,  thousands  of  home-lovino; 
Germans  in  other  lands  look  back  to  the  old  land  and  claim 
it  3'et  as  fatherland.     It  is  their  land. 

So  we,  Modern  Pilgrims  of  the  Southwest,  look  back 
with  loyal  hearts  to  New  England  and  claim  it  as  our  land 
still.  As  the  Mohammedan  turns  to  Mecca  for  spiritual 
regeneration,  as  the  Jew  turns  to  Jerusalem  for  the  ultimate 
source  of  national  restoration,  so  we,  this  night  and  al- 
ways, look  to  New  Enjxland  as  the  abidins-  source  from 
which  shall  come  much  that  makes  for  national  honor  and 
strength,  and  that  manhood  and  womanhood,  which  are  a 
nation's  surest  safeafuard.  In  this  hio;h  sense  New  Ensfland 
is  the  land  of  the  Modern  Pilgrims. 

But  I  remember  that  our  forefathers,  when  they  stood  on 
Plymouth  liock.  asserted  a  doul)le  claim  ;  their  hearts,  with 
the  speed  of  loyal  thought,  made  a  journey  over  the  dreary 
waste  of  waters,  stretching  between  the  New  and  the  Old 
World,  and  claimed  a  right  in  the  home-land,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  chaim  was  laid,  in  [)r()phetic  faith,  to  the  vaster 
reahn  reaching  out  from  under  their  feet  into  the  uncivilized 
unknown. 

As  their  children,  we  h)ok  back  to  the  old  New  Eno-hind 
and  chiim  it  as  ours  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  lifting  up  our 
eyes  upon  tiie  great  domain  sprung  from  the  old  land,  we 
claim  a  vast  new  New  England  in  all  parts  of  the  republic 
as  also  ours. 

Consider  for  one  moment  the  vastness  in  this  claim.    Our 
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English  brethren  boast  that  the  sun  never  ceases  to  shine  on 
English  domains  ;  we  can  make  a  boast  almost  as  great. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  hours  of  darkness,  the  sun  is 
always  shining  on  American  land.  The  flashing  circle  of  the 
resplendent  chariot  of  the  Day-God  is  complete  around  this 
land,  with  the  exception  of  a  shadowy  break,  and  even  that 
is  roseate  with  the  setting  and  aglow  with  the  rising;  sun. 

Almost  everywhere  under  this  circle  of  light  you  will  find 
the  New  Englander ;  he  is  in  the  North,  warming  its  cold 
with  his  fervent  energies ;  he  is  in  the  South,  lending  his 
characteristic  energ}^  to  Southern  lethargy  ;  he  is  in  the  West, 
by  the  North  and  by  the  South,  out  to  the  Golden  Gate  ; 
he  is  the  heart  of  the  East ;  wherever  he  may  be,  he  usually 
stands  for  wise  push  in  business,  the  best  of  education  and 
clean  morals. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  another  and  a  solemn  sense 
in  which  this  great  land  belongs  to  the  modern  pilgrims. 
I  should  be  false  to  my  lineage,  in  its  highest  estate,  did  I 
fail  to  make  this  aspect  of  our  responsible  ownership  clear. 

Our  beloved  country,  modern  pilgrims,  is  ours,  because 
those  principles  that  thrill  in  our  moral  nerve  and  flow  as 
moral  tonic  in  our  very  blood,  if  we  are  true  to  our  lineage, 
perpetuated  this  land  in  its  union,  and  cemented  in  choice 
blood  a  redeeming  l)rotherhood  that  should  know  no  North 
and  no  South  at  issue,  but  both  as  a  part  of  one  great  Na- 
tion. That  this  thought,  with  its  solemn  and  uplifting  re- 
sponsibility, may  be  clear,  indulge  me  Avhile  I  rehearse  as 
briefly  as  I  may  a  national  episode.  When  our  forefathers 
and  foremothers  landed  on  New  England  shores  they  planted 
a  great  principle,  hallowing  it  with  praj^er, — the  principle 
that  every  man  has  a  God-given  right,  with  a  due  regard  for 
tlie  rights  of  others,  to  be  and  become  the  best  jjossible  for 
himself  and  all  others.  Thus  was  planted  the  seed  of  the 
Nation's  abiding  greatness. 

About  sixteen  months  before  this  planting,  a  vessel  sailed 
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up  the  James  River  and  deposited  in  Virginia  the  black  seeds 
of  a  principle  directly  opposite  to  the  s^enius  of  Plymouth 
Rock.  It  was  inevitable  that  somewhere  down  the  years 
these  opposing  elements  should  meet.  I  can  see  the  New 
England  principle  moving,  as  if  in  a  broad  white  line,  from 
the  New  Eno;land  States  across  to  the  far  north-west ;  this 
line  is  moving  southward  ;  I  can  see  the  evil  principle  mov- 
inc:  from  the  extreme  south-eastern  states  across  to  distant 
Texas  ;  the  line  is  like  a  chain  and  is  moving  northward  ;  the 
years  move  on  and  with  them  these  opposing  lines  ;  with 
each  year  they  draw  nearer,  until  a  little  more  than  two 
decades  ago,  they  met  in  deadly  conflict.  Even  at  the  time 
of  the  struggle  no  very  prophetic  eye  was  needed  to  see  the 
outcome  of  the  great  duel.  It  was  a  contest  between  right 
and  wrong,  ))etween  that  which  frees  and  makes  a  man  and 
that  which  binds  and  ruins  him.  The  New  England  principle 
gained  the  day.  We  are  the  heirs  of  this  princi[)le.  That  which 
it  accomplished  with  cannon,  musket  and  sword,  we  are  to 
perpetuate  with  the  peaceful  weapons  of  the  school  and  the 
church,  for  from  these  two  sources  flow  a  safe  national  life. 
No  land  is  so  much  a  man's  land  as  that  which  he  holds  in 
a  high  and  solemn  trust.  So  do  we  hold  this  land,  as  the 
leiracv  of  our  Pilm-im  Fathers.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  Individ- 
ual  and  national  gospel  of  this  hour. 


RESPONSE  OF  HON.  F.  N.  JUDSON. 

Tlie  President,  after  callinir  for  the  sinsjino;  of  "  The 
Sword  of  Bunker  Hill,"  introduced  Hon.  F.  N.  Judson  to 
respond  to  the  toast,  "  The  New  England  Town  Meeting." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Felloiv  Members  of  the  New  England 
Society : 

I  can  but  deem  myself  doubly  honored  in  the  call  to 
respond  in  so  representative  a  gathering  of  New  Englanders 
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for  such  a  representative  New  England  Institution  as  the 
"  Town  Meeting,"  in  that  I  am  not  a  New  Enghinder  by 
birth,  and  my  divided  parentage,  Southern  birth  and  New 
Eno-hmd  rearins:  and  education  may  chiss  me  as  a  New  Eng- 
lander  of  the  "  half-blood." 

The  Town  Meeting  is  the  one  distinguishing  institution  of 
the  political  organization  of  our  Puritan  ancestors  which 
has  survived  into  modern  times.  The  theocratic  state  which 
was  founded  and  administered  with  such  zeal  and  fervor 
and  which  influenced  so  powerfully  human  thought  and 
action,  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  Puritan  of  the 
seventeenth  century  would  be  as  strange  a  figure  in  modern 
life,  even  among  his  own  descendants  in  New  England  or 
among  us  to-night  as  a  feudal  baron  or  a  crusader. 

But  the  Town  Meeting  survives.  Many  of  us  can  vividly 
recall  its  interesting  associations,  and  doubtless  some  have 
taken  active  part  in  its  practical  working.  The  moderator, 
town  clerk  and  other  town  oflicials  are  familiar  figures.  The 
discussion  and  determination  in  Town  meeting  of  such  ques- 
tions as  the  opening  of  a  new  road,  the  l)uilding  of  a  new 
bridge  or  a  new  school  house,  the  adjustment  of  the  annual 
tax  levy,  are  a  practical  illustration  of  local  self-government 
in  a  pure  democracy  and  the  ideal  "  home  rule." 

The  great  principle  of  representation,  whereby  the  citizen 
selects  some  one  to  transact  the  public  businessfor  him,  and 
which  constitutes  so  vital  a  feature  in  modern  political  insti- 
tutions, was  not  found  in  the  original  town-meeting.  That 
was  a  pure  Democracy. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  in  all  the  American  colonies  the 
same  fundamental  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  self- 
government  were  cherished,  and  in  them  all  political 
institutions  based  thereon  were  founded  and  developed, 
yet  candid  observers  must  admit  that  the  town-gov- 
ernments of  New  England  afford  the  clearest  illustra- 
tion,   to    be    found    in    all    our    political  history,    of  self- 
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government  and  home  rule.  The  physical  surroundings  and 
circumstances  of  the  settlement  of  the  early  New  England 
colonists  may  have  contributed  largely  to  the  development 
of  the  town-meeting  as  a  political  institution.  Some  his- 
torians tind  its  orio^in  in  the  "  folk-mote  "  of  our  Teutonic 
ancestors,  as  it  existed  Avhen  the  dawn  of  history  discloses 
them  in  the  German  forests.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it 
is  a  subject  too  extensive  for  the  limits  of  post-prandial  dis- 
cussion. Whatever  its  historic  origin,  the  town-meeting  in 
New  England  was  the  centre  of  political  action.  The  town 
was  the  i)olitical  unit.  Erom  the  association  of  towns  sprang 
the  state,  and  from  the  state  the  nation.  It  has  l)een  well 
said  that  so  complete  was  the  home-rule  in  these  towns,  that 
if  the  state  had  Iveen  destroyed,  the  towns  would  have  sur- 
vived as  inde[)endent  self-governing  centres  of  political  life. 

The  influence  of  the  town-meeting  is  clearly  traceable  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  Men  who  at  the  revolutionary 
period  represented  generations  of  constant  periodical  exer- 
cise of  self-aovernment  in  town-meetino;  could  not  but  be 
free.  No  form  of  government  but  a  free  government  ;  no 
institutions  but  free  institutions  were  i)ossible  for  them. 
The  ideal  man  of  the  town-meeting  is  admirably  portrayed 
by  our  fellow  townsman  and  fellow  New  Eno:lander  in  this 
Society,  Prof.  Hosmer,  in  his  life  of  the  revolutionar}^  hero, 
Samuel  Adams.  No  one  api)reciated  the  town-meeting  more 
than  Mr.  .lefferson,  the  great  apostle  of  Democracy,  who 
earnestly  advocated  the  introduction  of  the  subdivision  of 
the  Virginia  counties  into  wards  and  townships ;  writing 
that  "the  N(!W  England  towns  had  proved  themselves  the 
wisest  invention  ever  devised  by  man  for  the  perfect  exer- 
cise of  self-government,  and  for  its  preservation." 

It  would  he  a  sui)erticial  view  of  the  town-meeting  in  our 
early  New  England  history,  to  overlook  the  [)eculiar  char- 
acteristics of  the  people,  who  therein  exercised  the  rights 
and   i)erformed   the  duties  of  citizenship.     The  institution 
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and  the  Puritan  character  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other. 
Homogeneous  in  nationality,  the  typical  town  citizenship  was 
of  liisfh  order  of  o-eneral  education  and  intellio-ence,  and  of 
common  and  intense  religious  convictions.  However  nar- 
row and  even  forbidding  the  character  and  life  of  the  Puri- 
tan may  appear  when  tested  by  our  modern  standards,  his 
conception  of  a  free  man  in  a  free  state  was  lofty  and  en- 
nobling. We  hear  much  in  modern  days  of  political  rights, 
of  the  rights  of  this  class  or  of  the  rights  of  that  class  : 
our  Puritan  fathers  conceived  of  political  rights  only  as 
associated  with  political  duties.  He  claimed  the  right  onl}^ 
as  he  performed  the  duties  of  citizenship.  The  Puritan  made 
serious  business  of  his  political  duties  ;  as  we  read  that  the 
townsmen  in  Boston  were  exhorted  to  wash  their  hands  and 
faces  and  wear  their  sabljath  clothes  to  town-meeting,  "  in 
order  that  the}^  might  appear  neat  and  cleanly." 

But  how  changed  are  all  the  conditions  of  modern  life 
from  those  in  which  our  fathers  quietly  governed  themselves 
in  town-meeting.  Instead  of  homogeneous  population, 
trained  for  generations  in  the  exercise  of  citizenship,  we 
have  vast  numbers  rushing  in  upon  us,  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  have  to  learn  their  first  lesson  in  the  business 
of  self-government.  Economical  society  has  be(;ome  a 
great  complicated  organism.  The  increased  disparity  of 
fortunes  has  developed  social  classes,  demanding  legislation 
for  so-called  class  interests.  The  voice  of  the  demagogue 
is  loud  in  the  land,  and  socialism  and  anarchy  are  preached 
openly  in  our  streets.  Meanwhile  the  modern  citizen  has 
become  so  absorbed  in  the  sharp  competitions  of  life,  so 
enoTossed  in  monev  o-ettin<2:  or  monev  spending,  that  he  has 
found  even  the  selection  of  representatives  too  burdensome, 
and  so  has  been  evolved  by  successive  stages,  the  profes- 
sional politician,  the  party  committee,  the  man  of  "influence," 
and  the  "boss,"  and  with  the  aid  of  the  newspapers,  the 
modern  citizen  succeeds  in  having  the  business  of  sovern- 
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ment  clone  for  him.  But  how  radical  a  departure  is  all  this 
from  the  old  towu-meetino-  ideal  of  local  self-government 
and  home-rule.  Modern  life  maybe  exacting  and  absorbing, 
the  old  simple  town-meeting  machinery  may  be  and  doubt- 
less is  inadequate  for  the  complex  administrative  details  of 
local  government,  but  the  principle  of  local  self-government 
must  remain  as  the  central  vitalizing  germ  of  our  body 
politic,  and  above  all  else,  the  town-meeting  ideal  of  the 
duty  of  citizenship  must  be  fostered  and  preserved,  that 
government  l)y  the  people  and  for  the  people  may  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 


ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR  EVARTS. 

Mr.  Richardson  said  : 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Among  our  iruests  this  evenino-  we  have  a  favorite  son  of 
Massachusetts,  now  the  distinguished  Citizen,  Lawyer  and 
Senator  of  the  great  State  of  New  York.  Unsolicited  by 
himself  he  has  tilled  and  done  honor  to  the  highest  offices, 
but  one,  in  this  country,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  now  awaiting  his  pleasure  to  exalt  and  dignify  their  chief 
executive  chair. 

I  now  introduce  to  you  Senator  Wm.  ^NI.  Evarts,  of  New 
York. 

After  the  api)lause  had  subsided  which  followed  his  intro- 
(hiction,  Mr.  Evarts  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and   Gentlemen  : 

You  may  well  feel  assured  that  1  was  <|ui[e  in  love  with  St. 
Louis  before  I  started  from  New  York,  or  I  should  not  have 
come  so  far  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year.  I  have  come 
near  one-third  the  distance  that  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  came 
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when  they  first  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  if  1  could  have 
foreseen  that  it  was  to  be  announced  here  from  so  hio;h  an 
authority,  and  before  so  eminent  a  company  as  this,  that  I 
was  to  figure  in  the  future  calculations  of  our  politics,  it 
would  have  been  worth  my  Avhile  to  have  come  as  far  as  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  came.      \_LaugJiter  and  applause.~\ 

Your  president,  perhaps  unknown  to  you  and  unappre- 
ciated by  himself,  is  a  most  persuasive  writer  of  letters. 
Entirely  and  personally  a  stranger  to  me — though  his  posi- 
tion in  your  midst  as  a  merchant  and  citizen  was  known — 
I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  a  letter  writer  here  who  could 
start  a  New  Englander  in  mid-winter  to  travel  day  and  night 
to  iiet  here,  with  the  sad  fate  before  him  of  being  com- 
pelled  to  travel  two  days  and  two  nights  to  get  home  again. 

If  1  had  known — which  I  had  not  anticipated — that  the 
ladies  of  the  New  England  population  of  St.  Louis  were  to 
share  in  this  feast,  I  should  have  felt  that  in  leaving 
behind  me  two  dinners,  one  at  Brooklyn  to-night,  and  one 
in  New  York  to-morrow,  I  should  have  fared  better  in  this 
united  feast  than  I  possibly  could  in  both  sepaiate.  But 
yet  I  did  not  come  here  to  see  St.  Louis.  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  seen  it.  I  could  see  it  any  day.  I  could  see  it  in 
summer,  in  the  spring  or  in  October  instead  of  mid-winter  ; 
but  the  charm  and  attraction  was  to  see  the  New  Eng- 
landers  in  St.  Louis  remembering  and  celebrating  the  mem- 
ories of  their  birthplaces.  I  desired  to  see  not  New  Eng- 
landers  merely,  for  I  was  born  and  bred  among  them,  and 
in  New  York  we  have  a  plenty  of  them  ;  we  are  not  very  far 
west  from  Connecticut  even  there — but  I  wish  to  see  New 
Englanders  transplanted,  cultivated,  developed,  amplified, 
glorified,  in  St.  Louis.      [^Laughter  and  applause.'] 

Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  did  not  end  their  pilgrimage  in 
1620  at  Plymouth  Rock.  Their  task  of  migration  was  not 
ended  then,  as  they  might  have  thought  when  they 'had 
acquired  the  possession  of  the  new  continent  in  that  general 
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sense  that  they  could  build  up  the  fabric  of  their  social  and 
religious  institutions.     They  thought  their  wanderings  were 
at  an  end  ;  that  their  stay  in  Holland  was  now  turned  into 
a  permanent  home   here,  and  they  were  to  be  forever  and 
forever  at  home.     But  the  designs  of  Providence  that  had 
l)rought  across  the  ocean  this  select  company,  had  not  ])er- 
mitted  them  to   stay  there  ;  and  as  the  reverend  gentleman 
(fiev.    Martin)    has  pointed   at  the    wonderful    occurrence 
that  at  the  same  time  Providence  l)rought  across  the  same 
ocean    and    from    a    more    southern   clime,  those    inmates, 
though  not  citizens   of  our  country  for  so  lono-,  who  were 
planted  in  the  southern  region  of  our  territory,— it  was  not 
a  caprice  or  a  casualty.     This  task  that  was  imposed  upon 
the  Pilgrims,  Providence  intended  to  hold  them.    It  had  led 
them   to  the  ])leak,  cold   and  barren  region   on  which  they 
had  landed.     It    had    anticipated  their    [jurpose   that  they 
might  come  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  these  vast  designs,  which  we  are  now  see- 
ing, not  the  completion,  but  the  grand  outline   in  the  past, 
those  hills  were  put  there  to  keep  the  New  Englanders  on  the 
line  of  migration  of  the  cold   and  the  bleak  section  of  the 
country — to  keep  them   from  running  down  into  the  fertile 
regions  and  the  soft  climates  of  the  Southern  coast;  and 
from  that  moment  to  this,  this  vast  adherence  to  duty  that 
brought  the  Pilgrims  to  Plymouth  Rock  has  kept  them  ever 
since,  until  in  its  final  strides  it  brought  them  to  the  Pacilic 
ocean,  and  when  that  was  secured,  that  no  loss  of  virtue  or 
of  Hdelity  to   their  great   duty  should  draw  off  their  enter- 
prise or  reduce  their  strength,  in    losing   them    in   the  more 
southern    regions — when    this  was  accomplished,  then  with 
our  acquisition  of  the   Pacific  coast  in  the  hands  and  under 
the  control   of  this  peremptory  power  of  the  New  England 
system — then  there  was  no  more  need  of  slavery  and  slavery 
was  destroyed.      [Apjjlanse.^ 

New  Englanders  do  not  need  to  observe  in  the  stream  of 
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their  migration  this  climatic  rule,  and  now  they  may  over- 
flow with  freedom,  and  with  all  their  power  extended  and 
undimmed,  infuse  into  this  vast  region  the  power  that  has 
transversed  the  continent.  And  your  Cit_y  of  St.  Louis,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  most  interesting  point  of  this  central 
force  and  authority  in  its  influence  all  about  you  ;  with  the 
New  England  principles  already  planted,  already  well  shel- 
tered and  protected,  already  self- asserting,  you  are  to 
receive  newer  and  newer  accessions  from  the  migrations 
from  the  eastern  States.  How  interesting  is  this  compar- 
ison, this  connection  of  your  institutions  with  the  habits  and 
the  institutions  of  the  old  French  and  of  the  Southern  settle- 
ments here.  And  now  in  this  great  city  thus  populous 
from  those  sources  of  different  energy  and  of  different  tem- 
per, are  associated  and  intermingled  as  one  united  popula- 
tion, and  one  great  eflicient  social  unit  of  the  great  city. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  we  like  to  praise  the  name  and  the 
fame  of  the  New  England  settlements  and  of  their  posterity, 
their  transmission  of  their  virtue,  and  their  power,  and  of 
their  and  our  mastery  over  fortune,  our  subjugation  of  a 
reluctant  nation,  our  spread  of  wealth  and  of  popula- 
tion, but  after  all,  at  these,  our  celebrations  of  the  virtue 
and  the  power  of  our  ancestry,  the  great  question  for  us  is 
whether  the  essential  and  ingrained  elements  of  the  Puritan 
character  are  still  at  work  at  home,  and  whether  they  run 
with  their  emigrants  wherever  in  this  broad  land  they  find 
their  homes.  For  be  sure  that  if  the  fountains  from  which 
this  river  of  life  for  our  country  flows  are  exhausted,  or  if 
the  intermino;linoi:  currents  shall  defile  and  obscure  the  life 
giving  virtue  of  the  streams,  then  the  power,  then  the  great- 
ness that  we  witness  in  mid-career  will  be  checked  and 
finally  withdrawn. 

Is  there  anything  that  reminds  us  of  any  such  decay?  I 
can  not  intimately  discuss  this  question  ;  but  to  my  mind 
circumstances  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  man.    Wealth  we 
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have  received.  Is  wealth  to  stifle  our  virtue  ?  Power  we  have 
had,  iu  an  extent  that  never  was  dreamed  of,  in  its  wide 
sense  of  advanced  power  through  this  land  and  reactionary 
influence  upon  the  western  nations  of  Europe.  Under  these, 
has  this  vivid  force  of  our  ancestral  power  been  quenched  or 
stifled?  By  no  means,  that  I  can  see.  The  effective  influ- 
ence on  society  of  greatest  forces  and  most  distinct  nature 
are  those  three  forms  of  instruction,  from  a  devout  and 
learned  pulpit,  schools  for  the  common  people,  boys  and 
girls  together,  learning  not  only  from  the  same  books,  but 
from  the  same  study  of  their  common  nature,  that  bovs  and 
girls  are  to  be  esteemed  by  no  distinctions  of  rank,  and  that 
their  future  as  their  childhood  is  to  be  their  equal  rights. 
[Ajjpkiuse.']  And  last,  as  the  speaker  has  so  amply  devel- 
oped, the  town-meeting,  which  in  manhood  participation, 
right  for  right,  eye  to  eye,  each  man  is  to  take  part  in  the 
common  working  of  the  commonwealth  !  and  the  town- 
meeting  is  a  sufficient  and  etiicient  means  of  reducing  all  re- 
strictions and  dis])arao:ements  of  the  vast  suffrajje.  Who  is 
there  now  in  New  Euiiland,  who  amono;  their  descendants 
that  wishes  some  idle  and  social  philosophy  to  displace  the 
l)ulpit?  who  is  there  that  under  anv  scheme  of  ao-ijrandize- 
ment  of  sects  or  denominations  desires  to  displace  or  ob- 
literate the  common  school?  who  is  there  among  us  that 
wishes  to  beguile  or  suppress  the  suffrage  of  the  man  wher- 
ever bv  law  and  the  constitution  he  has  the  riijht.  Are  there 
any  New  Englanders  at  home  or  dispersed  that  wish  to  sul>- 
stitute  for  the  commonwealth  of  the  jri^eat  nation  anvthing 
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better  than  the  instructions  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  teach- 
ings in  the  common  schools  and  the  manhood  suffrage  that 
every  one  shall  have?  What  would  have  been  the  outl)reak 
in  a  towu-meetinii  in  New  Enirland,  if  anv  one  was  to  have 
been  excluded  from  the  vote,  or  when  he  had  given  it,  he  was 
told  that  his  vote  would  not  be  counted  ?      It  would  have 
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been  the  upheaval  of  society,  if  there  had  ever  been  any 
movement  that  was  beyond  contempt. 

Therefore  as  it  seems  to  me  we  need  not  find  in  this  line 
of  efficient  and  protective  purpose  and  action  and  energy 
for  this  vast  commonwealth  of  the  nation,  anything  that  we 
deplore  as  losing  force  and  power  from  the  New  England 
people. 

But    there    are    more    intimate    relations     than    these, 
more    intimate    relations    upon    which    the    commonwealth 
of    the    Puritans    and    their    successive     emigrants    were 
knit    together,    as    if    one    man,    and   those    were  equality 
of  right,  community  of  interest   and  reciprocity  of   duty. 
As  has  well  been  said,   "  equality  of  right,"  when  the  prin- 
cipal interest  and  attention  of  a  nation,  leads  not  to  duties, 
but  to  an  association  of  discord  perhaps,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  rancor  and  distraction.     But  when  you  accompany 
this  equality  of  rights  with  a  community  of  interests,  when 
every  member  of  society  is  the  keeper  and  in  the  keeping 
of  his  brother,  and  when  all  is  controlled  by  that  equality 
of    right    and    community  of    interests,  by  reciprocity    of 
dutv,  then  you  have  a  complete  chain,  binding  the  nation 
together,  that  while  thev  arc  maintained   can  never  be  dis- 
severed.     For  nc  social  philosophy  can  dig  for  its  foundation 
deeper  than  these  rest  on,  for  they  rest  on  the  immutable 
principles  of  human  nature.     Philanthropy  can  build  out  no 
wider,  for  those  principles  would  embrace  the  whole  bro- 
therhood of  man.     Enthusiasm  can  mount  no  higher,  for 
those  bring  men  and  nations  to  the  very  threshold  of  Heaven. 
While   under  these  two  ties  of  faith  in  man,  which  Burke 
says  holds  the  moral  elements  of  the  world  together  and 
faith  in  God,  Avhich  binds  the  world  to  his  throne,  there  is 
no  fate,  no   danger  in  the  increasing  or  developing,  under 
this  protection  of  Providence,  of  this  great  nation.      I^IJ- 
plause.~\ 
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The  Chairman. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  can  not  call  for  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  without  one  more 
speech.  If  there  is  a  single  characteristic  peculiar  to  the 
native  New  Englander,  it  is  to  accomplish  great  things  in 
the  least  possible  time.  We  have  here  this  evening  some 
eloquent  men,  who  were  born  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  —  no  fault  of  theirs  —  and  we  all  want  to  see  whether 
a  siiiiile  meal  of  baked  beans  will  have  transformed  them 
into  genuine  Yankees.  In  order  to  test  that  I  will  call  upon 
Senator  Henderson. 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  JOHN  B.  HENDERSON. 

Mr.  Chairman.,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  now  half-past  eleven  o'clock.  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say  anything  that  w^ill  be  interesting 
after  what  you  have  heard  from  others.  I  am  not  a  New 
Englander.  I  came  from  a  section  of  country  that  perha})s 
hated  old  England  and  New  England  ;  that  is,  I  mean  gen- 
erally, with  a  cordial  hatred.  I  mean  old  Virginia.  We 
were  not  so  devoted  or  attached  to  the  public  schools  in 
Virginia  as  my  friend  tells  me  the}^  had  been  in  New  Eng- 
land. I  remember  that  a  story  was  told  of  a  teacher  who 
presented  himself  in  Accomac  County,  Virginia,  for  exami- 
nation before  the  school  trustees  to  teach  a  common  school. 
I  can  say  this,  because  I  am  from  Virginia,  and  I  shall  not 
decry  the  good  old  state.  This  is  said  to  have  been  a  fact. 
He  was  pnt  upon  the  gridiron  of  examination  and  passed 
along  splendidly  until  finally  the  trustees  said,  "  Mr  Thomp- 
son, I  sui)pose  that  you  are  an  English  grammarian  ;  "  draw- 
ing himself  up  in  extreme  disgust,  "My  God,"  said  he,  "No  ; 
I  am  a  Virginia  gentleman."  \_Laugliter  and  apj^laitse .']  He 
didn't  desire  to  have  anything  P^nglish  attached  to  him  — I 
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suppose  neither  old  nor  New  England.  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  said  amongst  the  people  that  brought  me  up  in  regard 
to  my  New  England  friends  ;  and  we  were  taught  in  Virginia 
at  times  to  doubt  whether  the  "Mayflower"  ever  came  over  at 
all.  My  friend,  Mr.  Evarts,  seems  to  have  no  doubt  about 
it.  \_Laughter.^  It  seems  my  friend  Mr.  Richardson  does 
not  doubt  it.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  that  previous  to 
the  war,  twenty-live  or  thirty  years  ago,  my  Virginia  friends 
regretted  exceedingly  that  the  "  Mayflower"  ever  did  come 
over.     [^Laugliter  and  applause.'] 

My  friend  Mr.  Judson  says  that  it  is  the  town-meeting 
that  has  preserved  the  institutions  of  the  New  Englanders 
and  that  has  carried  the  Democratic — I  mean  the  pure 
Democratic  ideal — throughout  this  land.  The  town-meeting, 
be  it  remembered,  is  not  RepuV)lican  in  character,  and  from  all 
that  I  know  of  it,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  it.  It  is  a 
good  institution,  and  I  believe  I  know  how  it  began.  My 
friend  is  mistaken  when  he  supposes  that  the  town-meeting 
beo-an  over  in  the  German  woods.  If  he  had  been  born  in 
New  England  he  never  would  have  had  said  any  such  thing. 
Let  him  go  back  into  New  England,  and  let  him  make  an 
assertion  of  that  character,  and  he  would  be  driven  out  of 
the  country.  [Laughter  ]  The  Germans  didn't  introduce 
the  town-meeting^.  New  Eno;land  is  entitled  to  it,  and  it 
began  with  the  "  Mayflower."  Before  they  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock  they  remained  on  ship  board  three  or  four 
weeks.  They  got  there  November  20th,  and  they  didn't 
land  until  December.  Now  what  do  you  suppose  they  were 
doing  during  that  time.  True  to  the  New  England  instinct 
they  were  electing  a  Governor,  and  have  been  doing  it  ever 
since.  \_Laitghter.']  They  elected  our  old  friend  Mr.  Rob- 
inson as  Governor,  and  it  is  true  that  they  held  a  town- 
meeting  on  board  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  that  is  the  origin 
of  the  town-meeting ;  and  their  descendants  keep  it  up  in 
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profound  respect  for  their  ancestors  who  came  over  in  the 
old  ship 

Now,  much  has  been  said  about  the  liberty  loving  idea  of 
our  friends  of  the  New  England  states.  It  is  true,  because 
I  took  up  a  New  Enghmd  history  to-day  and  glanced  over 
it,  and  I  found  (1  have  not  looked  at  one  for  forty  years 
before)  [laughte?-^  that  they  got  here  in  1820,  and  in  1834 
they  began  to  rebel  against  the  mother  country.  (Great 
laughter.)     Did  I  say  1820? 

The  Chairman — Yes. 

Mr.  Henderson.  1620.  You  came  over  in  1G20,  did'nt 
you  ?  \_Laughter']  .  In  1033  or  '4  the}'  began  to  rebel  against 
the  mother  country;  and  I  find  another  fact,  that  in  1G62, 
when  Charles  the  II,  I  l)elieve  it  was,  then  on  the  throne, 
sent  some  Commissioner  over  to  New  England  to  notify  the 
Governor  that  he  was  to  take  awav  their  charter,  and  he 
notified  the  Governor  and  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  to  go  over  to  England  and  appear  Ijefore  the 
King,  and  to  give  iirounds  for  their  rebellious  conduct,  thev 
passed  a  resolution  through  the  town-meeting  saying,  that 
"we  will  resist  this  order  of  the  King,  provided  that  we 
are  able  to  do  so,  and  if  we  find  that  we  are  not  able  to  do 
so,  we  will  avoid  it  by  procrastination,"  [^laugJiter^  and  they 
didn't  send  the  fellows  over,  and  Charles  had  to  let  them  go 
their  way.  I  find  again,  that  although  their  charter  was 
taken  away  in  Massachusetts  and  also  in  Connecticut,  that 
the  very  moment  the  opportunity  presented  itself  upon  the 
expulsion  of  James  the  II,  in  1681),  and  the  coming  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  to  the  throne,  they  again  rebelled  against 
English  authority  saying,  that  "  we  are  now  free  and  we 
intend  to  maintain  our  freedom."  They  sent  a  man  over 
afterwards — what  was  his  name — Andros  I  believe.  I  have 
been  studying  this  thing  up  to-day  \Jaug1iter'],  and  after  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  had  taken  away  the  charter,  Andros 
came  over  an('.  set  himself  up  in  Massachusetts  as  the  Gov- 
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ernor  sent  here  by  authority,  and  after  having  succeeded  in 
reducing  our  Massachusetts  friends  to  temporary  subjection, 
he  went  down  into  Connecticut  and  demanded  the  charter 
that  had  been  given  to  our  Connecticut  friends.  They  re- 
fused to  give  it  up,  and  you  remember  that  whilst  a  heated 
discussion  was  going  on  at  Hartford  about  the  surrender  of 
the  old  charter  the  lights  suddenly  gave  out,  as  they  do  in 
some  of  our  political  conventions  around  in  this  country 
once  in  a  while,  and  the  charter  was  seized  by  a  Captain  in 
the  meeting  and  hidden  in  the  old  Charter  Oak,  and  they 
kept  it  there  until  Andros  was  imprisoned  afterwards  in 
^Massachusetts,  and  then  brought  it  forward,  and  our  Con- 
necticut friends  keep  the  record  in  the  old  Charter  Oak  at 
Hartford,  or  did  until  it  was  blown  down.  I  believe  it  has 
disappeared  now. 
Mr.  Evarts — Yes. 

Mr.  Henderson — But  it  has  the  same  famous  reputation 
in  Connecticut  history  that  the  apple  tree  now  has  with  us 
of  Appomattox.     l_Ap2Jlause.~\ 

Well  now,  my  friends.  New  England  did  survive  and  has 
survived.  They  fought  the  Indians ;  they  fought  the 
mother  country ;  they  conquered  them  both,  and  in  that 
they  deserve  immortal  credit,  for  I  don't  like  either  of 
them — I  mean  the  Indians  and  the  English.  They  conquered 
every  obstacle,  and  they  made  a  virtue  of  every  trouble 
and  every  difficultv.  Whv,  I  rememljer  our  Connecticut 
friends  (turning  to  the  chairman).  Did  they  pass  those 
blue  lioht  laws  or  not? 

The  Chairman :  It  is  denied  on  authority,  but  you  can 
quote  them  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Henderson:  Well,  I  know  that  Connecticut,  the 
original  constitution  of  Connecticut  allowed  nobody  to  vote 
except  members  of  the  church.  I  believe  that  they  have 
repealed  that  now.  [Laughter.]  Why,  my  friends,  Mr. 
Evarts  was   educated,  1  believe,  at  New  Haven,  that  great 
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institution  now  that  adorns  and  l)eautifies  the  educational 
interests  of  this  country,  the  second — I  sliould  say  the  first 
of  the  institutions  of  America,  perhaps  the  first  of  the 
institutions  of  the  world.  Do  vou  know  how  our  Con- 
necticut  friends  found  New  Haven?  They  accidentally 
came  upon  it  while  they  were  chasing  a  lot  of  Pequot  In- 
dians, and  having  Aviped  out  the  Pequots,  they  laid  out  the 
town  in  fifteen  minutes  after  the  battle,  and  that  now  is  the 
beautiful  town  of  New  Haven.  AVhether  they  planted  the 
elm  trees  that  day  or  not,  history  does  not  tell  the  details  ; 
that  is,  the  history  I  had  hold  of  to-day.      [Laughter.^ 

I  don't  know  after  all,  while  recoonizing  what  the  Yan- 
kees have  done — they  have  done  a  great  deal — yet  the  Vir- 
ginians have  done  a  good  deal  too. 

The  Chairman  :  And  a  good  deal  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  done. 

Mr.  Henderson  :  The  good  book  says  that  we  are  all 
liable  to  that ;  that  we  do  thino;s  that  we  ouiilit  not  to  have 
done,  and  leave  undone  the  thins-s  that  we  ouiiht  to  have 
done.  Our  Virginian  friends  are  a  very  consideiable  peo- 
ple, l)ut  somehow  or  other,  lately  they  got  on  the  wrong  side. 
But  it  is  true,  as  said  bv  our  friend  to-nio;ht,  that  whilst 
Virginia  and  the  Southern  States  in  their  recent  rebellion 
against  the  Government  took  the  wrong  side  and  did  many 
bad  things — in  fact  scarcely  anything  good — yet  they  had 
done  much  good  before  and  under  the  influence  of  Yankee 
institutions  which  are  now  penetrating  the  South  and  revivify- 
ing and  rebuilding  it,  I  hope  to  God  that  it  may  not  be  al- 
most, l)ut  entirely  like  the  New  England  States.  It  is  my 
impression,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Richardson  says,  that  in  less 
than  twenty-five  years  from  to-day,  the  Southern  States, 
convicted  of  the  eri'or  which  they  committed  in  the  late 
war,  will  have  received  prosperity  and  a  decree  of  education, 
culture  and  refinement  under  the  influx  of  population  from 
the  Northern   States,  commingling  with  the   Southern,  re- 
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ceivino:  the  benefits  of  education  and  of  a  hio;her  civilization 
and  all  the  other  purifying  influences  that  are  now  pouring 
in  upon  them,  that  will  elevate  them  to  the  proud  position 
which  they  would  have  long  since  reached  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unfortunate  institution  of  slavery.  \^Loud  ap- 
plause.^ 

I  recognize  the  influence  of  the  Yankee.  I  have  felt  it 
during  all  my  life,  and  itis  an  influence  to  Avhich  I  have  never 
objected.  It  is" an  influence  which  has  made  this  country 
what  it  is  to-day.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  with  their  short- 
comings they  have  virtues  that  have  redeemed  them,  and 
made  this  country  what  it  is  and  what  it  will  be. 

What  have  the  Yankees  done  for  me?  I  used  to  be  in 
ofiice.  I  used  to  be  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — a 
better  place  than  I  was  entitled  to  ;  and  when  there,  my 
friend,  Mr.  Evarts  here,  a  Yankee,  a  full  blooded  Yankee, 
came  there  and  with  his  siren  tongue  in  defense  of  Andrew 
Johnson  induced  me  to  vote  against  his  impeachment,  and 
where  have  I  been  since  that  time?  Ketired  to  the 
shades  of  private  life.  [Great  laughter.]  All  the  diflS- 
culty,  you  know%  came  from  him.  He  was  the  man  that 
wrought  the  mischief — he  at  the  summit  of  power  since 
that  time,  and  I  in  ol)scurity  ;  he  filling  the  highest  places 
with  honor  and  distinction  in  this  government — Secretary  of 
State,  Attorney  General — I  ought  to  have  been  one  or  the 
other  [great  laughter!^ — then  afterwards  Senator  from  the 
Empire  State  of  New  York.  He  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  keeping  Yankee  principles  in  their  pristine  purity 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  I  am  afraid.  [Laughter.']  And 
now  my  friend,  Mr.  Richardson,  nominates  him  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  without  asking  him  what  he  will 
do  for  us  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  [Great  laughter.] 
They  tell  us  that  the  Yankees  are  guilty  of  sharp  tricks. 
He  is  a  Yankee,  he  tells  us,  from   away  down  in  Massa- 
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chusetts.     Let  us  know  what  you  will  do  for    St.  Louis, 
before  Ave  nominate  you.      [^Renewed  lauglder.'] 

But  what  is  the  use  of  my  talking  ;  you  have  other  gentle- 
men here  from  the  soil.  I  like  to  hear  New  Englanclers 
talk,  because  they  know  how  to  talk.  They  were  brought 
up  to  it.  They  are  great  in  every  respect.  They  are  great 
in  their  enterprise  ;  they  are  great  in  their  energy  ;  they  are 
great  in  their  generosity  ;  they  are  great  in  the  diffusion  of 
their  principles.  And  the  inliuence  of  their  town-meetings 
has  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  I  have  certainly  no  ob- 
jection to  having  a  Yankee  for  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  provided,  beforehand,  he  makes  us  the  proper 
pledges  for  this  great  city  in  the  center  of  this  great 
country.      \_Great  laugliter  and  aj^jjlause.'] 


During  the  dinner  several  letters  of  regret  and  congratu- 
lation  were  received,  and  the  following  were  read  : 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  lO,  1886. 
O.  L.  Whitelaw,  Es(^, 

Dear  Sir:  I  much  regret  my  health  will  not  permit  my 
being  present  at  the  coming  celebration  of  Forefather's  Day 
by  the  New  England  Society  of  this  city.  My  .sympathies 
are  most  earnestly  with  its  spirit  and  purpose.  I  trust 
the  tires  in  the  old  n:itional  hearthstone  may  be  ever  kept 
burning,  that  they  may  be  annually  rekindled  with  the 
courses  of  the  sun  to  new  brightness  through  all  the  future. 
"In  that  light  we  shall  see  light." 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  M.  Post. 


Deeufoot  Farm,  Southuorougii,  Mass. 

Dear  /Sir:  Nothing  would  have  given  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  have  accepted  an  invitation  so  cordial  and  so  tempt- 
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ing.     But  the  many  things  I  must  do  will  not  let  me  do  what 
I  Avould.    I  love  those  outposts  of  New  England,  planted  so 
far  away,  yet  not  among  aliens.     I  should  have  been  glad 
also  to  see  the  city  named  after  a  king  who  gave  his  life  for 
the  faith  that  was  in  him,  and  who  would  have  found  him- 
self no  stranger  among  the  founders  of  New  England. 
I  cannot  come  but  I  send  you  a  sentiment : 
"  Granite  and  ice  New  England's  staples  are  ; 
These  she  exports,  and  only  these  we're  told  ; 
Yes  ;  but  add  too  the  men  she  sends  afar, 
Firm  as  the  one,  nor  like  the  other  cold." 

Faithfully  yours, 

JR.  Lowell. 
James  Richardson,  Esq. 


©bituavy; 


So  far  as  known  to  the  officers  of  the  society,  only  two 
members  have  died  during  the  past  year — Rev.  Constans  L. 
Goodell,  D.  D.,  and  Gen.  John  S.  Cavender.  The  follow- 
ino-  memoranda  of  the  facts  of  their  lives  have  been  pre- 
pared  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Learned. 


Constans  Libertie  Goodell,  D.  D. 

Constans  Libertie  Goodell  was  born  in  Calais,  Vt.,  March 
16th,  1830.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Bobert  Goodell,  who 
settled  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1634.  His  father  was  a  farmer, 
and  very  naturally  wished  his  only  child  and  son  to  continue 
in  this  occupation  ;  but  an  early  love  for  books,  fostered  by 
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access  to  a  village  library,  led  the  youth  to  seek  an  educa- 
tion He  fitted  for  college  at  the  Acadeni}^  at  Bakersfield, 
Vt.,  then  in  charge  of  Dr.  Spaulding — partially  paying  his 
way  by  such  services  as  he  could  render. 

He  entered  the  University  of  Vermont,  graduating  in 
1855.  His  hrst  thought  had  been  to  enter  the  legal  pro- 
fession, to  which  his  skill  as  a  debater  pointed.  But  a  more 
mature  deliberation  led  him  to  the  ministry,  completing  his 
course  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1858  ; 
receiving  his  D.  D.  from  his  Alma  Mater,  the  University 
of  Vermont. 

On  May  5th,  1859,  he  married  Miss  Emily  Fair])anks, 
daughter  of  Gov.  Erastus  Fairbanks,  of  St.  John8l)ury,  Vt. 
Two  children  were  l)orn  of  this  union  who  still  survive — 
Oliver,  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  Laura,  about 
seventeen. 

His  first  pastorate,  assumed  in  1859,  was  at  New  Britain, 
Ct.,  over  the  South  Congregational  Chuch.  In  1872  (Sept. 
12th)  Pilo-rim  Cona'reijational  Church  of  this  citv  cave  him 
a  unanimous  call  which  he  accepted,  entering  upon  his  St. 
Louis  pastorate  on  the  22d  of  December.  Beginning  with 
a  membershij)  of  one  hundred  and  eiij'hteen,  it  was  increased 
to  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine  in  his  ministry  of  thirteen 
years.  The  church's  annual  gifts  for  charitable  purposes 
when  he  came  to  it,  were  something  less  than  $2,500  ;  at  the 
time  of  his  death  they  amounted  to  over  $27,000,  while  the 
number  of  Cono-rcjiational  Churches  in  the  city  had  been 
increased  (largely  by  his  efforts)  from  tJiree  to  twelve. 

His  death  o(;curred  from  ajjoplexy,  with  which  he  was 
attacked  on  Sunday  evening,  January  31,  1886.  He  had 
preached  to  his  peoi)le  with  his  usual  effectiveness,  and 
returned  to  his  house  feeling  well.  He  passed  into  his 
chaml)er  but  to  be  stricken  with  an  unconsciousness  from 
which  he  could  not  be  aroused.  He  died  at  eiu'ht  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning 
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« 
II. 

Gen.  John  S.  Ca vender. 

John  Smith  Cavender,  son  of  John  and  Jane  (Smith) 
Cavender,  was  born  m  Franklin,  N.  H.,  (the  bh'thplace  of 
Daniel  Webster)  March  11th,  1824.  His  father  was  of 
Irish  descent,  a  cotton  manufacturer,  born  in  Peterborough, 
N.  H.,  coming  to  St.  Louis  in  1836,  as  a  partner  m  the 
grocery  business  of  Smith  Bros.  &  Co.  In  1840  the  youth 
was  sent  to  Phillips'  Aca'demy,  Exeter,  where  he  fitted  for 
college  and  afterwards  spent  a  year  at  Cambridge. 

His  first  wife  was  Hettie  Chadwick,  of  Exeter,  who  died 
a  few  months  after  their  marriage.  July  25,  1854,  he 
married  Lucinda  Wesson  Rogers,  of  Watertown,  Mass. 
For  several  years  he  was  actively  and  successfully  engaged 
in  the  fur  and  hides,  boot  and  shoe,  and  willow  ware  busi- 
ness in  St.  Louis.  He  was  early  interested  in  politics,  and 
became  a  supporter  of  the  Freesoil  party.  In  1860  he  was 
elected  to  the  Missouri  legislature,  and  when  the  rebellion 
broke  out  was  one  of  the  first  to  pledge  his  allegiance  to 
the  Union.  He  recruited  the  first  company  of  the  first 
regiment  of  Missouri  volunteers,  and  was  made  its  captain. 

He  served  under  Frank  Blair  at  the  taking  of  Camp 
Jackson.  At  Wilson's  Creek  he  received  three  bullets  in 
his  bod}^  and  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  He 
was  afterwards  rescued  from  the  enemy  by  Gen.  Schofield, 
and  upon  recovery  was  placed  in  command  of  three  batteries 
with  the  rank  of  major.  He  rendered  great  service  at  Fort 
Donelson  and  at  Shiloh,  where  he  commanded  six  batteries. 
After  the  l)attle  of  Corinth,  he  recruited  the  twenty-ninth 
Infantry  Regiment,  of  which  he  was  made  colonel.  He 
took  part  in  many  of  the  severest  engagements  of  the  war, 
at  Vicksburg,  at  Chickasaw  Bayou  where  he  lost  two-thirds 
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of  hts  men  ;  after  which  he  was  made  Brigadier  General  by 
brevet  for  his  brave  conduct. 

In  1866-7  he  was  sent  to  the  State  Senate,  holding  the 
position  four  years.  For  many  years  he  was  on  the  board  of 
managers  of  "  The  National  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers," 
and  was  at  one  time  commander  of  the  "Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic."  Lately  he  was  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business,  in  the  firm  of   Cavender  cC  Roiose. 

His  death  occurred  February  23,  1886,  in  the  presence  of 
his  family.  His  wife  survives  him,  and  four  sons,  John 
Howard,  James  Smith,  Edward  Rowse,  and  Harry  Wales, 
the  eldest  being  about  30  and  the  youngest  about  13  years 
of  age. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 


OF   THE 


'^«w  England  8oci«ti] 


— OF- 


SAINT    LOUIS. 


This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  "  New  England 
Society  or  St,  Louis." 

II. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  Executive 
Committee,  consisting  of  tive  members,  together  with  the 
President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  shall  be  ex-officio 
members  thereof.  All  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Society,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and  until 
the  end  of  the  meeting  at  which  their  successors  are  elected. 


III. 

There  shall  be  one  meeting  annually  of  the  Society,  which 
shall  be  held  in  December,  the  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  at  which  meeting  the  first  business  shall 
be  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  for  the  ensu- 
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ing  year,  and  next,  any  other  business  of  importance  to  the 
Society  shall  l)e  transacted.  When  the  members  and  invited 
guests  shall  partake  of  an  old-time  New  England  dinner,  which 
shall  have  been  prepared  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

III. 

Any  reputable  resident  of  St.  Louis  or  vicinity,  of  New 
England  birth  or  rearins;,  shall  be  elio-ibie  to  become  a 
member  of  this  Society  upon  making  application  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  paying  the  admission  fee  and  subscrib- 
ing his  name  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

V, 

The  admission  fee  shall  l)e  one  dollar,  and  the  annual 
dues  one  dollar,  and  shall  be  payable  to  the  Treasurer  on 
the  15th  day  of  November  of  each  year,  and  in  addition  to 
said  dues  each  member  who  will  participate  in  the  dinner 
shall  transmit  to  the  Treasurer,  with  his  annual  dues,  the 
sum  of  five  dollars,  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  dinner. 

VL 

Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  bring  to  the  annual 
meeting  one  person  besides  himself,  who  may  participate  in 
the  dinner,  upon  the  payment  by  the  member  of  an  addi- 
tional five  dollars,  and  the  Executive  Committee  may  invite 
as  many  guests  to  participate  in  the  dinner  as  the  condition 
of  the  treasury  shall  warrant. 
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